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THE  MICHIGAN  EMPLOYMENT  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind,  located  at  Sagi- 
naw West  Side,  is  designed  to  afford  necessary  instruction  and  profitable 
employment  to  those  worthy  blind  inhabitants  of  this  State,  who,  with 
reasonable  assistance  and  encouragement,  are  able  and  willing  to  work. 
It  was  established  and  is  governed  under  the  terms  of  Act  No.  169  of 
the  Public  Acts  of  1903,  approved  June  2,  1903,  and  was  opened  at 
Saginaw  West  Side,  in  November,  1904,  under  the  Superintendency  of 
Mr.  James  P.  Hamilton,  who  was  succeeded  in  that  position  in  1907  by 
Mi’.  Samuel  S.  Judd,  of  Saginaw,  who  resigned  the  position  in  1910. 
Mr.  Frank  G.  Putnam,  a member  of  the  firm  of  the  Saginaw  Broom 
Company,  succeeded  to  the  superintendency  in  May,  1910. 

Here  blind  men  and  women  of  ordinary  health  and  strength  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  60  years  are  taught  useful  trades  and  occupations; 
such  as  broom-making,  carpet  and  rug  weaving,  chair-caning,  piano- 
tuning and  the  like;  and  during  a limited  term  of  apprenticeship  or 
pupilage  the  learners  have  their  board,  lodging,  washing  and  instruc- 
tion supplied  at  the  Institution  free  of  charge;  for  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan wish  the  blind  to  have  an  opportunity  to  become  useful  and  happy 
citizens,  rather  than  inactive  consumers  of  other  people’s  earnings  and 
savings.  The  inmates  of  the  Institution  may  also  learn  to  read  books 
printed  in  several  forms  of  raised  letters,  and  to  write  dotted  charac- 
ters representing  letters  which  they  can  read  by  touch  for  themselves. 
They  also  learn  to  operate  an  ordinary  typewriter,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
write  their  own  letters  to  seeing  correspondents  as  rapidly  and  cor- 
rectly as  seeing  persons  do. 

The  Institution  also  maintains  a free  circulating  library  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  blind  readers  of  Michigan  at  their  homes,  as  well  as  for  those 
who  are  learning  or  earning  at  Saginaw ; and  the  books  are  distributed 
as  a loan  to  such  readers  and  later  returned  to  the  library  by  mail  free 
of  postage,  under  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1904.  All  such  readers 
of  any  kind  of  embossed  (that  is  raised)  print  should  apply  to  the 
Librarian,  Mr.  A.  M.  Shotwell,  for  such  books  as  they  may  desire  to 
borrow,  for  the  books  are  loaned  out  free  of  charge  for  a few  weeks  at 
a time  to  all  duly  registered  readers  of  such  print. 

After  a useful  trade  or  occupation  has  been  mastered  or  a course  of 
instruction  has  been  completed,  if  the  learner  would  not  succeed  in 
supporting  himself  by  his  trade  outside  the  Institution,  but  could  do 
so  in  one  of  the  branches  of  industry  therein  pursued,  he  may  remain 
and  receive  such  wages  as  he  can  earn  at  that  trade,  and  will  be  ex- 
pected merely  to  pay  back  the  actual  average  cost  of  his  board,  wash- 
ing, etc. 

This  Institution  is  at  once  (1)  a trade-training  school  for  adult  ap- 
prentices; (2)  an  industrial  factory  for  the  permanent  or  steady  em- 
ployment of  those  able  and  willing  to  work  and  earn  at  least  the  cost  of 
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their  own  support;  (3)  a working  home  for  the  boarding  and  lodging  of 
those  needing  and  wishing  its  care  and  benefits  at  cost,  after  learning  a 
trade,  as  well  as  the  gratuitous  boarding  and  lodging  of  learners  for  a 
limited  time;  (4)  a free  school  for  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing, 
typewriting,  etc.,  and  affording  some  training  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  and  other  minor  branches;  and  (5)  a free  lending  library  for  the 
blind  of  Michigan,  at  their  homes,  as  well  as  at  the  Institution. 

It  is  not  an  asylum  or  retreat  for  the  permanent  free  maintenance  of 
aged  or  helpless  blind  persons,  nor  a hospital  or  infirmary  for  the  cure 
or  treatment  of  blindness  or  other  maladies;  but  an  agency  to  enable 
worthy  blind  people  to  share  in  the  useful  activities  of  life.  It  very 
properly  gives  chief  attention  to  vocational  instruction,  training  and 
employment.  The  daily  output  of  its  manufacturing  department  includes 
50  to  75  dozen  corn  brooms,  toy  brooms  and  whisks  in  considerable 
variety  and  of  excellent  quality,  which  are  promptly  sold  on  their  merits 
in  the  open  market,  thus  recovering  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  and 
the  wages  paid  to  the  sightless  artisans.  Its  trained  piano-tuners  are 
winning  success  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  Those  desiring  fluff  or 
other  rugs  made  or  chairs  caned,  etc.,  are  invited  to  remember  that  blind 
women  earn  their  livelihood  by  such  work  at  this  Institution. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Superintendent  Frank  G.  Putnam, 
or  Librarian  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell,  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Saginaw 
West  Side,  Mich. 
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LIBRARY  ANI)  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 


REPORT  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Saginaw,  West 
Side,  Mich. 

Gentlemen : Pursuant  to  the  practice  of  the  past  ten  years — a period 
of  instructive  experimentation  and  gradual  improvement  in  various 
directions — I have  the  honor  and  appreciated  privilege  of  again  report- 
ing upon  the  progress,  condition  and  needs  of  our  Michigan  free  lend- 
ing library  for  the  blind  and  of  the  academic  department  of  this  State 
Institution  for  the  instruction  and  employment  of  those  worthy  sight- 
less residents  who,  with  suitable  facilities  and  reasonable  encourage- 
ment are  able  and  disposed  to  make  valuable  use  of  the  helpful  service 
here  lawfully  offered  them  by  the  good  people  of  this  Commonwealth; 
also,  incidentally,  to  report  upon  some  of  the  kindred  matters  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  assign  to  my  care  as  Assistant  Superintendent; 
and  I desire  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  of  your  continued  con- 
fidence and  favor  and  the  uniform  courtesy  with  which  from  time  to 
time  my  several  suggestions  and  recommendations  have  been  received 
and  considered. 

Library  Accessions  and  Needs. — The  thanks  of  the  management  and 
inmates  of  the  Institution  and  of  all  the  sightless  readers  throughout  the 
State  are  due  to  the  Legislature  of  1913  for  kindly  granting  us  the 
solicited  appropriation  for  the  most  necessary  equipment  of  this  depart- 
ment. previously  supplied,  in  great  part,  with  books  kindly  contributed 
by  various  individuals  and  by  religious  and  other  philanthropic  organ- 
izations. The  placing  upon  our  shelves  in  these  two  years  of  more 
choice  reading  matter  in  the  current  types  for  the  blind  than  in  all  the 
previous  history  of  the  Institution,  has  assuredly  brought  joy  to  the 
hearts  of  scores  of  sightless,  shut-in  readers  throughout  the  State ; and  the 
good  thus  accomplished  will  increase  in  the  years  to  come. 

From  unavoidable  causes  the  chief  accessions  thus  provided  for  could 
not  be  procured  until  near  the  close  of  the  biennial  term  under  review 
and  the  beginning  of  the  current  fiscal  year;  and  complete  catalogs  or 
finding-lists  in  raised  characters  which  the  blind  readers  can  convenient- 
ly consult  for  themselves,  are  not  yet  available.  But  we  hope  soon  to 
be  able  to  assure  our  readers  that  any  valuable  work  which  has  been 
prepared  in  embossed  type  for  their  use  may  be  had  as  a loan  from  this 
library.  Heretofore  our  readers  have  been  compelled  to  depend  largely 
upon  more  distant  circulating  libraries  sustained  by  the  liberality  of 
inhabitants  of  other  states.  Our  present  assortment  of  such  reading 
matter,  though  inferior  to  that  of  few  similar  libraries,  is  still  very  in- 
complete; and  we  need  duplicate  copies  of  the  books  that  are  most 
frequently  called  for,  and  new  copies  to  replace  a number  of  volumes 
which,  through  frequent  use  for  many  years,  have  been  rendered  practical- 
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ly  illegible  to  many  fingers,  while  other  volumes,  sometimes  roughly 
handled  in  transit  before  the  advent  of  the  parcel  post,  need  to  be  re- 
bound. 

We  are  doing  what  we  can  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  a standard 
system  of  printing  for  the  blind;  and  it  is  believed  that  substantial 
progress  is  being  made  through  the  efforts  of  the  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind;  but  in 
any  case,  for  some  time  to  come,  we  must  continue  to  meet  the  exist- 
ing demand  for  books  and  music  in  the  several  types  that  have  been 
taught  to  the  blind  in  the  various  state  schools  and  bv  the  home  teachers 
sent  out  to  instruct  the  blind  in  various  cities  and  states. 

Books  in  Moon  Type. — The  requirements  of  the  aged  and  dull-fingered 
blind  are  not  identical  with  those  of  more  active  adults  and  younger 
readers;  and  in  the  case  of  learners  long  out  of  school,  some  perceptible 
resemblance  of  the  relief  characters  to  the  corresponding  Roman  letters 
assists  the  memory  and  sustains  the  interest  of  the  beginner.  There 
should  also  be  suitable  intervals  to  facilitate  the  recognition  of  the 
several  characters,  the  separation  of  the  words,  and  the  convenient  trac- 
ing of  the  successive  lines.  Certainty  of  perception  and  economy  of  labor 
in  reading  are  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  mere  saving  of  space. 
In  writing  and  printing  for  the  blind,  easy  and  accurate  legibility  is  the 
great  desideratum.  Our  American  embossing  presses  have  been  prone  to 
sacrifice  too  much  of  the  comfort  of  reading  by  touch  in  order  to  gain  a 
small  advantage  in  the  matters  of  bulk  and  cost.  The  forming  of 
favorable  first  impressions  by  an  adult  learner  is  very  necessary  and 
very  helpful.  And  the  system  of  large  and  simple  embossed  characters, 
- — many  of  them  bearing  an  obvious  resemblance  to  the  corresponding 
capital  or  lower-case  Roman  letters, — which  was  devised  about  1847 
by  the  late  Dr.  William  Moon,  of  Brighton,  England,  seems  adapted  to 
serve  a very  useful  purpose.  Even  its  more  strictly  arbitrary  or  inde- 
pendent characters,  denoting  the  letters  g,  h,  m,  p,  q.  r,  s,  t,  w,  and  y, 
are  as  simple  in  form  as  most  other  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  are 
readily  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  learner  (usually  by  contrast)  with 
the  reverse  forms. 

In  the  summer  of  1912  we  accordingly  installed  a few  dozen  volumes  of 
the  publications  of  the  Moon  Society;  and  finding  in  them  for  our  middle- 
aged  and  elderly  readers  a source  of  much  edification  and  consolation, 
we  have  decided  to  add  several  hundred  volumes  more  of  well-selected 
works  embossed  in  the  same  (Moon)  system,  including  works  of  reference, 
science,  travel,  language,  history,  biography,  fiction,  poetry,  and  inter- 
denominational religious  literature,  etc.  And  to  facilitate  communi- 
cation with  deaf  or  distant  persons  who  have  learned  only  this  system  of 
tactile  reading,  we  are  encouraging  the  use  of  our  series  of  similarly 
arranged  point  characters,  mostly  the  three-level,  third-base  variety, 
written  with  an  improved  Hall  Braille  writer  adapted  for  both  Braille 
and  New  York  Point  work.  These  punctograpliic  symbols,  correspond- 
ing in  general  outline  to  the  letters  of  Dr.  Moon’s  alphabet,  may  be 
written  from  left  to  right  with  considerable  facility  and  with  either  the 
New  York  Point  interval  or  with  wider  spaces  between  them,  and  with 
any  desirable  width  of  line  spacing,  to  enable  the  reader  easily  to  trace 
back  and  attack  the  successive  words  uniformly  from  the  left,  thus 
assisting  in  the  formation  of  definite  mental  word-pictures,  the  want  of 
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which  seems  to  be  a chief  defect  in  the  usual  linear  Moon  system.  The 
present  ox-path  arrangement  of  the  linear  Moon  system,  adopted  to  pre- 
vent the  finger  from  losing  the  place  in  tracing  back,  requires  the  reader 
to  attack  each  letter  at  the  same  time  on  its  left  side,  at  another  time 
on  the  right  side,  and  causes,  for  example,  the  definite  article  and  the 
chief  coniunction  to  appear  thus  in  successive  lines:  THE  AND 

EHT  DNA 

Special  Appropriation  Needed.- — In  the  Maritime  Canadian  provinces, 
the  British  Isles,  and  the  various  countries  of  continental  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  India,  Australia,  South  Africa  and  South  America,  the  young 
blind  and  most  readers  of  embossed  periodicals  and  library  books  have 
been  trained  to  use  a common  Braille  alphabet,  although  with  widely 
varying  associated  systems  of  contractions  and  diacritical  markings  in 
the  different  languages.  That  common  European  Braille  alphabet  dif- 
fers in  fourteen  of  its  twenty-six  letters  from  the  corresponding  parts 
of  the  American  Braille  alphabet;  and  through  the  investigations  of 
the  Uniform  Type  Committee,  its  chief  defects,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
competing  American  systems,  have  been  brought  to  light.  But  no  com- 
plete punctographic  system  for  the  blind  can  be  devised  which  would 
be  wholly  free  from  features  more  or  less  undesirable  in  themselves. 
It  is  profoundly  desirable  that  some  standard  solution  of  this  vexed 
problem  may  soon  be  arrived  at.  But  until  an  adequate  library  is  avail- 
able in  such  a standard  international  system,  we  must  go  on  using,  and 
encouraging  our  readers  to  acquire  and  use,  the  several  current  systems, 
since  many  valuable  works  now  available  in  one  style  of  raised  letters 
will  not  soon  be  reprinted  in  another  system.  Several  of  our  most  ac- 
tive readers  are  already  familiar  with  the  British  Braille  type;  and  we 
have  imperative  need  of  a collection  of  excellent  works  therein  that  are 
not  available  in  the  types  that  have  been  the  chief  competitors  for 
American  favor.  Other  books  wear  out.  Ample  shelving  and  mailing- 
cases  need  to  be  provided.  These  things  are  needed  for  the  reasonable 
service  of  educated  blind  persons  throughout  the  State,  not  especially 
for  the  inmates  of  the  Institution,  many  of  whom  do  not  care  to  be- 
come readers,  though  often  pleased  to  listen  to  reading  by  their  asso- 
ciates or  others.  Since  it  is  chiefly  the  blind  at  large,  rather  than  any 
local  group,  that  need  the  service  of  the  circulating  library,  we  earnestly 
request  the  special  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars  yearly  for 
this  purpose. 

More  Room  Required. — The  increased  number  of  applicants  for  in- 
struction in  reading  by  touch,  type  and  Braille  writing,  elementary  Eng- 
lish and  other  short-term  academic  branches,  which  had  become  such 
as  to  hinder  at  times  the  prompt  service  of  distant  borrowers  of  read- 
ing matter  from  the  circulating  library,  led  at  length  to  the  appoint- 
ment, early  in  1913,  of  an  assistant  in  this  department;  and  the  ap- 
pointee, Miss  Mae  M.  Cullman,  of  Traverse  City,  has  efficiently  met  the 
requirements  of  that  position;  and  there  have  still  been  ample  and  use- 
ful tasks  for  the  entire  academic  force  during  the  past  year  and  a half. 
Unsuitable  and  insufficient  room  for  the  materials  and  activities  of  the 
library  and  literary  department,  has  come  to  be  felt  as  a most  pressing 
deficiency  of  this  branch  of  our  work.  The  present  crowded  condition 
of  the  Administration  Building  should  be  relieved  as  early  as  possible 
by  the  erection  of  a suitable  Superintendent’s  residence  upon  the  site 
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which  has  been  long  held  for  that  purpose  on  the  north  side  of  Houghton 
Avenue,  between  Benjamin  and  Bond  Streets. 

Appended  Papers  and  Action  op  State  Association.— The  several 
resolutions  adopted  with  due  deliberation  and  substantial  unanimity  at 
the  eighth  biennial  conference  of  the  Michigan  Welfare  Branch  of'  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  held  in  Saginaw,  August 
18,  19  and  20,  1914.  and  some  of  the  well-considered  papers  presented 
before,  and  favorably  received  by,  that  organization,  relate  so  directly 
and  intelligently  to  the  current  work  and  needs  of  this  Institution  anil 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  blind  of  this  State,  as  in  our  judgment  to 
warrant  their  publication  as  appendices  to  this  report  under  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  13  and  14  of  our  governing  act,  relative  to  the  con- 
tents of  our  biennial  reports  and  the  duty  of  the  management  to  collect 
and  publish  suitable  information  pertaining  to  the  condition  and  needs 
of  the  blind.  The  favorable  consideration  of  the  people’s  honorable 
representatives  at  Lansing  may  well  be  called  to  the  facts  pointed  out 
with  clearness  in  Miss  Cullman’s  article  on  the  helpful  work  of  this 
Institution,  etc.;  and  it  seems  hardly  necessary  here  again  to  summarize 
the  significant  statistical  and  other  information  presented  in  the  Li- 
brarian’s appended  discussion  of  the  projected  statewide  survey  and 
registration  of  the  blind  of  Michigan  and  their  needs,  which  the  blind 
people’s  State  Association  is  cogently  urging  upon  the  Legislature  for 
authorization  and  rapid  accomplishment  during  the  next  fiscal  year, 
to  acquaint  the  blind,  young  and  old,  with  their  present  lielpfui  op- 
portunities, and  to  bring  to  light  more  clearly  and  definitely  the  specific 
needs  of  the  various  groups  of  such  handicapped  inhabitants  for  either 
public  or  private  philanthropic  alleviation. 

Other  Organizations  and  Undertakings. — Not  only  are  we  under  ob- 
ligation to  take  note  of.  and  to  cooperate  with,  the  other  well-directed 
enterprises  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  sightless  residents  of  Michi- 
gan, but  we  have  deemed  it  desirable  to  keep  in  touch  also  with  kindred 
undertakings  in  other  states  and  with  organized  workers  for  the  blind 
in  general,  to  the  end  that  the  whole  field  of  endeavor  in  behalf  of  such 
unfortunates  may  have  the  benefit  of  local  and  individual  experience 
and  of  all  helpful  discoveries  and  inventions  pertaining  to  this  work. 
And  thus  it  has  seemed  proper  and  desirable  that  Michigan  should  be 
represented,  as  we  have  been,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1912,  at  the  bien- 
nial conference  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
held  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  in  June,  1913,  and  at  the  first  general  con- 
ference on  the  blind  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  April,  1914,  on  invi- 
tation of  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind,  under  the  efficient  execu- 
tive secretaryship  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  of  Columbus,  whose 
quarterly  magazine  “The  Outlook  for  the  Blind,”  has  continued  to  be 
a most  valuable  medium  of  intercommunication  and  discussion  of  facts 
and  measures  touching  the  blind  and  their  welfare  and  the  conservation 
of  vision.  The  American  Medical  Association  is  also  generously  supply- 
ing the  public  with  valuable  information  concerning  the  causes  and 
proper  prevention  of  unnecessary  blindness  and  the  most  suitable  pre- 
paratory steps  to  be  taken  in  cases  of  inevitable  approaching  blindness. 

Present  Purposes  and  Policies  Should  be  Continued. — In  our  ex- 
perience, as  in  that  of  other  educational  and  industrial  establishments, 
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there  are  found  to  be  many  blind  persons  in  such  impaired  physical  or 
mental  condition  that  this  Institution  can  legally  render  them  little 
direct  assistance;  but  until  Michigan  follows  the  example  set  by  a num- 
ber of  other  states  in  the  establishment  of  a general  commission  for 
the  blind  and  in  the  liberal  endowment  of  a benevolent  State  Associa- 
tion. we  cannot  wholly  ignore  the  manifest  needs  and  importunate  ap- 
peals of  those  who  cannot  legally  come  to  us  or  remain  with  us  for  free 
maintenance  or  consoling  entertainment  in  enforced  idleness  or  futile 
activity.  Many  need  training  and  encouragement  to  engage  in  minor 
activities  at  home,  though  they  may  not  be  able  to  become  wholly  self- 
supporting;  and  some  need  assistance  in  marketing  the  product  of 
home  industries.  A careful  survey  of  such  needs  should  be  made  with- 
out unnecessary  delay.  But  the  primary  ends  and  aims  of  the  existing 
State  educational  and  vocational  agencies  for  the  blind  should  not  be 
thwarted  or  menaced  by  thrusting  upon  them  any  new  or  incongruous 
class  or  group  of  beneficiaries  or  more  complex  social  problems  to  solve. 
The  fundamental  purpose,  to  enable  the  capable  and  deserving  blind,  so 
far  as  practicable,  to  share  in  the  world’s  useful  activities,  should  be 
carefully  adhered  to  and  facilitated  by  the  existing  institutions.  This 
position,  taken  by  the  promoters  of  the  existing  institutions,  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  hostility  to  any  other  independent  and  safely  humane 
undertaking  suggested  or  to  be  suggested  for  the  benefit  of  a different 
group  of  needy  individuals.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  an  efficient  general 
and  the  author  of  an  instructive  memoir,  but  he  was  not  uniformly 
successful  in  his  other  undertakings;  and  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect the  management  of  any  institution  to  be  equally  successful  in  at- 
tempting to  serve  the  needs  of  radically  different  classes  of  beneficiaries. 
A primary  school  for  the  young,  a technical  aud  industrial  institution 
for  the  training  and  employment  of  vigorous  adults,  and  a comfortable 
free  retreat  for  invalids  of  various  ages,  would  constitute  at  least  three 
widely  dissimilar  undertakings,  and  would  call  for  widely  different  quali- 
fications on  the  part  of  their  executive  and  administrative  managers; 
and  the  friends  of  all  concerned  should  earnestly  set  their  faces  against 
any  needless  blending  of  such  diverse  enterprises  in  this  or  any  State. 
The  original  objects,  policies  and  methods,  as  laid,  by  the  authorized 
representatives  of  the  Michigan  Blind  People’s  Welfare  Association, 
before  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  the  late  Governor 
A..T.  Bliss,  and  the  legislative  committees  of  1903  and  the  charter  and 
rules  adopted  in  accordance  therewith,  have  required  little  if  any  re- 
vision or  amendment  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  do  not  seem  likely  to 
be  hastily  thrown  aside  or  subverted. 

The  present  administration,  by  a strict  adherence  to  business  economy 
and  practical  aims  and  the  maintenance  of  good  serviceable  and  market- 
able standards  of  industrial  product  and  general  efficiency  of  service, 
while  affording  to  proficient  workers  full  opportunities  for  wage-earning 
employment,  and  to  apprentices  and  academic  learners  available  facili- 
ties and  encouragements  for  needful  instruction  and  training,  has  made 
an  unsurpassed  financial  record  for  such  establishments,  thus  commend- 
ing the  Institution  to  the  continued  favor,  not  only  of  broad-minded, 
public-spirited  officials,  legislators  and  board  members  at  the  Capitol, 
but  of  even  the  least  sympathetic  of  taxpayers;  and  well  may  the  self- 
respecting  people  of  Michigan  rejoice  in  having  an  honorable  share  in 
sustaining  so  commendable  a constitutional  philanthropy. 
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The  chief  original  protagonists  of  this  enterprise  in  1902  and  1903 
having  some  knowledge  of  similar  undertakings  elsewhere  carefully 
avoided  the  mistake  of  holding  out  to  the  people’s  representatives  any 
expectation  that  the  proposed  industrial  home,  training  school  and  free 
circulating  library  could  ever  become  self-supporting.  And  so  sli-ht  per 
capita  has  been  the  annual  burden  as  to  give  little  occasion  for  dis- 
satisfaction to  those  who  defray  the  unearned  portion  of  the  cost  of  this 
branch  of  the  public  service.  And  it  is  certainly  gratifyino-  to  see  in- 
creasing numbers  of  our  handicapped  fellow-citizens,  on  learning  of  the 
remaining  opportunities  here  open  to  them,  availing  themselves  of  these 
helpful  privileges  and  doing  all  that  is  reasonable  to  expect  of  them  in 
their  effort  to  escape  from  enforced  idleness  and  the  misery  of  a o-allino- 
dependence  upon  unrequited  charity.  & 

Again  thanking  you  for  past  courtesies,  and  praying  for  the  continued 
success  of  our  joint  efforts  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  I have  the  honor 
to  remain,  with  great  respect, 


Saginaw  W.  S.,  Mich., 


Your  obedient  servant, 

AMBROSE  M.  SHOTWELL, 
Librarian  and  Assistant  Superintendent 
Oct.  22,  1914. 
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1854-1914. 

CONCISE  ANNALS  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  PROGRESS 
OF  THE  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  MICHIGAN. 

Space  forbids  the  presentation  at  this  time  of  more  than  the  follow- 
ing very  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  organized  work  for  the  sight- 
less inhabitants  of  this  State. 

1854  Instruction  of  the  blind  and  of  the  deaf  was  begun  in  a State 
institution  at  Flint. 

1879  The  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a separate  school  for  the  blind 
(drafted  by  A.  M.  Sliotwell,  of  Concord)  was  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  at  Lansing  by  Representative  S.  A.  Strong,  of  Jack- 
son  County;  amended  and  passed;  approved  by  Gov.  Chas.  M. 
Croswell,  of  Adrian. 

1880  (Sept.  30)  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  was  opened  at  Lansing 
under  the  superintendencv  of  Jas.  F.  McElroy  (who  served  1880- 
18S7) . 

1889  Agitation  for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  or  working  home 
for  the  blind  in  Iowa  similar  in  purpose  to  that  now  carried  on 
in  Saginaw,  convinced  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  (young)  Blind  at  Lansing,  of  the  desirability  of 
such  an  institution  for  the  adult  blind  in  this  State  (see  letter  of 
Col.  M.  D.  Fox,  appended  to  last  published  biennial  report,  1912. 
pp.  76-7S) . 

1893  Representative  Chas.  E.  Brenner,  of  Saginaw  West  Side,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Rev.  Rufus  H.  Crane,  of  S.  Saginaw,  introduced  in 
the  Michigan  Legislature  a first  bill  for  the  establishment  of  an 
industrial  home  for  blind  men  at  Saginaw,  which  measure  had 
the  active  support  also  of  Rev.  H.  N.  Couden.  then  of  Port  Huron, 
Mr.  D.  S.  Pettibone,  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  others;  but  no  definite 
action  was  secured.  In  June  of  the  same  year  a preliminary  or- 
ganization of  alumni  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  directed 
Mr.  A.  M.  Sliotwell  to  procure  information  concerning  similar 
undertakings  in  other  states. 

1895  Senator  Emory  Townsend,  of  Saginaw,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  R. 
H.  Crane,  introduced  a second  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
working  home  for  blind  men  at  Saginaw;  but  again  no  definite 
result  was  reached. 

1900  The  Michigan  Blind  People’s  General  Welfare  Association  was 
organized  at  Lansing,  where  it  continued  to  meet  biennially  for 
ten  years;  and  at  its  first  convention  Mr.  R.  H.  Crane  advocated 
the  early  establishment  of  a working  home  for  the  blind;  but. 
fearing  the  misfortunes  which  sometimes  befall  educational  and 
philanthropic  undertakings  through  their  connection  with  politi: 
cal  affairs,  a different  plan  of  action  for  a part  of  the  same  ob- 
ject, proposed  by  Miss  Roberta  A.  Griffith,  of  Grand  Rapids,  was 


REV.  RUFUS  H.  CRANE, 

Op  Saginaw  (South  Side),  Mich. 

Leader  of  original  agitation  of  1893,  1895  and  1900-1903,  for  establishment  of  Industrial  Home 
and  Training  School  for  Adult  Blind  of  Michigan. 


Rufus  H.  Ckane  was  born  in  Augusta,  Michigan,  May  24,  1836;  ordained  a minister  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  in  1860;  his  voice  became  permanently  impaired  through  an  attack  of  diphtheria,  occasioning 
his  retirement  from  the  active  m'nistry  in  1874;  he  became  blind  on  May  17,  1881;  was  trained  in 
broom-making  and  the  reading  of  New  York  point  print  at  the  Nebraska  State  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Nebraska  City  in  1881  and  1882;  made  and  sold  brooms  in  Saginaw  for  many  years,  sometimes 
employing  other' blind  men  in  his  shop.  He  induced  Representative  Charles  E.  Brenner  of  Saginaw, 
in  1893  and  Senator  Emory  Townsend,  also  of  Saginaw,  in  1895,  to  introduce  in  the  legislature  at 
Lansing  bills  for  the  establishment  of  a working  home  for  blind  men  at  Saginaw,  and  urged  the  meas- 
ure upon  the  attention  of  the  Michigan  Blind  People's  Welfare  Association  at  its  original  convention 
at  Lansing  in  September.  1900;  and  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  that  association  s Industrial  Home 
Committee  in  1902,  which  sought  and  secured  the  establishment  of  the  Michigan  Employment  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  by  Act  No.  169  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1903,  approved  by  tne  late  Governor  Aaron 
T.  Bliss  of  Saginaw,  June  2,  1903. 
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1902 


1903 


1904 


temporarily  favored  by  President  J.  P.  Hamilton  and  a majority 
of  the  members,  but  was  subsequently  proved  impi*acticable. 

At  the  second  biennial  conference  of  the  same  State  Association, 
a discussion  of  Mr.  Shotwell’s  paper  on  industrial  and  kindred 
institutions  elsewhere,  led  to  the  authorized  appointment  of  an 
‘‘industrial  home  committee”  of  five  blind  men  to  formulate  a 


suitable  plan  and  labor  for  the  adoption  of  the  measure  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature. 

After  discussing  the  project  with  the  State  Board  of  Corrections 
and  Charities,  and  acquainting  Gov.  Aaron  T.  Bliss  of  Saginaw 
with  the  chief  statistical  and  other  known  facts  and  arguments 
in  support  of  the  measure,  Mr.  A.  M.  Shotwell,  then  the  Lansing 
member  and  secretary  of  the  Association’s  special  committee,  at 
the  request  of  Chairman  K.  H.  Crane  of  Saginaw,  drafted  the 
bill  for  the  establishment  and  government  of  the  proposed  Em- 
ployment Institution,  which  measure  was  kindly  introduced  and 
supported  by  Senator  M.  H.  Moriarty,  of  Crystal  Falls  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  on  Monday  evening,  Feb.  23,  1903 ; a House 
bill,  of  similar  purport  but  somewhat  different  phraseology,  like- 
wise prepared  by  the  Lansing  member  of  the  committee,  was 
simultaneously  introduced  by  Representative  J.  H.  Anderson,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  who  also  gave  the  measure  his  hearty  and  highly 
appreciated  support.  Soon  after  March  25th,  the  date  of  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  of  the  Association’s  several  hearings  before 
the  proper  legislative  committees.  Governor  Bliss  manifested  a 
lively  interest  in  the  success  of  the  measure;  and  in  due  course 
the  Moriarty  bill,  with  some  minor  amendments,  was  finally  passed 
as  Act  No.  169  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1903,  receiving  the  Governor’s 
approval  on  June  2nd  of  that  year.  The  first  Board  of  Trustees 
was  promptly  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  W.  G.  Van  Auken. 
of  Saginaw,  Joseph  Hudson,  of  Clare,  and  J.  P.  Hamilton,  of 
Battle  Creek;  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Klenke,  of  Saginaw,  was  chosen 
Superintendent;  the  present  site  was  freely  contributed  by  citi- 
zens of  Saginaw,  Gov.  Bliss  at  the  same  time  bestowing  upon  the 
city  the  fine  park  on  the  opposite  side  of  Houghton  Avenue  which 
bears  his  name;  and  plans  were  soon  adopted  for  the  erection  of 
the  group  of  four  principal  structures  upon  the  seven-acre  plot 
bounded  by  Houghton  Ave.,  Benjamin.  Cooper  and  Stark  Streets. 
Upon  the  retirement  of  Supt.  W.  H.  Klenke  early  in  1904,  Trus- 
tee J.  P.  Hamilton  resigned  from  the  Board  to  accept  the  super- 
intendency, being  succeeded  in  the  former  position  by  the  Stale 
Association’s  treasurer,  Mr.  W.  S.  Bateman,  of  Albion,  who  served 
as  the  representative  blind  member  of  the  Board  until  his  resig- 
nation in  July,  1909.  Mr.  Hamilton  served  as  Superintendent 
during  the  erection  of  the  buildings  and  the  organization  am 
opening  of  the  Institution  and  during  the  first  two  and  two- 
thirds  years  of  its  practical  operation,  being  succeeded  in  July, 
1907  by  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Judd,  of  Saginaw,  who  served  in  that 
capacity  until  the  appointment  of  the  present  incumbent  Mr. 
Frank  G.  Putnam,  of  Saginaw,  in  May,  1910.  On  or  about  the 
10th  of  November,  1904,  the  vocational  instruction  and  wage- 
earning employment  of  blind  men  were  begun  at  the  Institution, 
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•uicl  the  current  rules  of  deportment  were  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  about  the  same  time  upon  the  duly  invited  and  ap- 
preciated recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Blind  People’s  State  Association  after  careful  study  and  deliber- 
ation (see  second  biennial  report,  190G,  pp.  27-45,  and  appendix 
to  our  last  published  report,  1912,  pp.  92-94).  The  buildings 
were  so  nearly  completed  as  to  be  formally  (conditionally)  ac- 
cepted from  the  contractors  on  Dec.  22,  1904,  a few  days  before 
the  expiration  of  the  gubernatorial  term  of  Col.  A.  T.  Bliss,  whose 
interest  in  the  respect,  welfare  and  reputation  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens is  still  duly  appreciated. 

1905  Blind  women  were  admitted  to  the  Institution  for  instruction, 
employment,  or  both,  as  early  as  January,  1905,  and  in  the  same 
month  the  State’s  free  lending  library  for  the  blind  previously 
announced  and  provided  for  in  the  charter  of  the  Institution, 
was  installed  in  its  present  chief  shelving,  altho,  happily,  it  has 
so  expanded  during  the  past  ten  years  as  considerably  to  have 
transcended  the  original  accommodations,  even  compelling  us  to 
store  some  of  its  least  used  material  in  unsuitable  basement 
rooms. 

In  the  summer  of  1905,  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  adopted  its  present  Constitution  at  its  general  con- 
vention held  at  the  Institution  in  Saginaw;  and  in  1906  the  State 
Association,  at  its  4th  biennial  meeting  in  Lansing,  decided  to 
affiliate  itself  as  an  auxiliary  branch  of  that  general  body,  and 
has  held  its  last  two  largest  and  perhaps  most  practical  and  val- 
uable biennial  conferences,  those  of  1912  and  1914,  at  the  Em- 
ployment Institution,  whose  establishment  it  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  securing  in  1902  and  1903. 

1913  Under  the  presidency  and  efficient  personal  supervision  of  Miss 
Roberta  Anna  Griffith,  of  Grand  Rapids,  the  Michigan  Associa- 
tion’s measure  for  the  conservation  of  vision,  was  drafted  and  en- 
acted into  law,  being  embodied  in  two  complementary  statutes 
(Acts  123  and  132,  P.  A.  of  1913),  and  seem  well  calculated  to 
prevent  much  unnecessary  infantile  blindness.  One  requires  the 
invariable  application  of  an  approved  prophylaxis  in  the  eyes  of 
all  new-born  infants,  without  reference  to  the  appearance  of 
symptoms  of  danger  of  specific  infection,  thus  relieving  each  case 
of  any  humiliating  implication  of  fault.  The  other  requires  the 
attending  physician  or  midwife  to  include  in  the  birth  certificate, 
among  the  other  prescribed  items  of  information,  a statement  as 
to  the  prophylaxis  employed  in  each  case,  the  omission  of  any  of 
the  presci'ibed  items  of  information  being  a bar  to  the  legal  col- 
lection of  the  stipulated  fee  for  such  compulsory  certification, 
thus  tending,  in  a measure,  to  render  the  preventive  measure 
self-enforcing.  The  Association  is  following  up  this  success  with 
a campaign  of  education  for  the  conservation  of  vision  in  this 
and  other  ways  and  the  minimizing  of  the  handicap  of  unavoid- 
able blindness,  distributing  a suitable  booklet  relative  to  Michi- 
gan’s various  activities  in  behalf  of  the  blind  and  those  menaced 
with  blindness,  and  presenting  instructive  exhibits  at  State  and 
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local  fairs,  etc.  By  deliberate  action  in  1914,  as  indicated  in 
the  appended  resolutions,  it  has  decided  to  press  several  further 
matters  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session, 
especially  the  making  of  a statewide  survey  and  registration  of 
the  blind  of  Michigan  and  their  needs,  and  it  is  faithfully  en- 
deavoring helpfully  to  co-operate  with  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  and  the  several 
special  institutions  for  the  blind  for  the  complete  accomplishment 
of  their  humane  objects. 


ACTION  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  BLIND  PEOPLE’S  WELFARE  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

At  the  very  interesting  and  successful  eighth  biennial  conference  of 
the  Michigan  branch  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  held  at  the  Employment  Institution  at  Saginaw,  West  Side,  on 
August  18-20,  1914,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  with  sub- 
stantial unanimity,  namely : 

Resolved,  1.  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  the  incorporation  of  this  Association  under  the 
laws  of  Michigan,  and  to  draw  upon  the  funds  of  this  Association  for 
the  necessary  expenses  thereof. 

2.  That  we  favor  the  establishment,  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  of  a 
special  commission  to  undertake  a statewide  survey  and  registration  of 
the  blind  of  Michigan  and  their  needs;  and  that  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee be  instructed  to  prepare  a bill  for  this  purpose,  to  submit  it  to  the 
Legislature  at  the  approaching  regular  session,  and  to  labor  for  its 
adoption. 

3.  That  the  Michigan  Branch  of  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers for  the  Blind  favors  the  adoption  by  the  Legislature  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Empolyers’  Liability  Act  of  this  State  so  as  more  specifical- 
ly to  determine  the  degree  of  loss  of  vision  (less  than  total  blindness) 
requisite  to  entitle  employes  to  receive  compensation  for  injuries  to  the 
eye. 

4.  That  the  President  and  two  other  members  of  this  Association  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  shall  constitute  a standing  committee  of 
this  Association  on  the  conservation  of  vision  charged  with  the  duty  of 
investigating  the  causes  of  blindness  and  recommending  remedial  legis- 
lation and  administrative  regulation  on  this  subject. 

5.  That  the  State  Board  of  Health  be  respectfully  urged  to  co-oper- 
ate in  every  way  possible  in  securing  the  enforcement  of  the  law  of 
1913  relative  to  the  treatment  of  the  eyes  of  the  new-born. 

(i.  That  the  attention  of  the  Secx*etary  of  State  be  invited  to  the  non- 
enforcement of  the  law  of  1913  relative  to  the  insertion  in  the  birth 
certificate  of  a statement  as  to  the  use  of  prophylaxis  in  the  eyes  of  the 
new-born,  and  that  he  is  urged  to  withdraw  from  use  obsolete  forms  for 
birth  certificates. 

7.  That  the  vocational  guidance  of  students  be  urged  upon  the  man- 
agement of  schools  for  the  blind  of  this  State. 
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8.  That  we  recommend  the  inclusion  in  the  budget  of  the  Michigan 
Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind  of  a special  appropriation  for  the 
construction  of  a Superintendent’s  cottage,  to  relieve  the  present  con- 
gestion in  the  Administration  Building;  also  the  continuance  of  the 
special  annual  grant  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  benefit' of  the  Michi- 
gan free  circulating  library  for  the  blind,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
liberal  provision  for  both  State  institutions  for  the  blind. 

0.  That  the  budget  of  the  Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the 
Blind  should  include  a suitable  provision  for  an  employment  bureau 
maintained  in  the  interest  of  all  the  blind  persons  in  this  State. 

10.  That  we  recommend  that  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  Michigan 
Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind  be  earnestly  encouraged  to  install  private  telephone  exchange  sys- 
tems at  the  institutions  under  their  charge  for  their  practical  utility 
to  the  institutions  and  as  a means  of  instruction  to  those  students  who 
might  advantageously  pursue  the  vocation  of  a telephone  operator. 

11.  That  this  Association  favors  the  more  complete  equipment  of  the 
tuning  departments  of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Mich- 
igan Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  order  to  qualify  their 
graduates  for  meeting  every  reasonable  demand  upon  them  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  tuning  profession. 

12.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  extended  to  Mrs.  Addie 
Walther  of  Grand  Rapids  for  the  very  kind  interest  she  has  manifested 
in  the  work  of  this  Association. 

13.  That  we  extend  our  thanks  to  the  management  of  the  Michigan 
Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind  for  the  courteous  and  hospitable 
treatment  accorded  to  the  visiting  members  and  friends  of  this  Asso- 
ciation; to  the  press  of  the  City  for  their  generous  notices  of  the  work 
of  the  Association ; to  the  Point  Lookout  Transfer  Company  for  so 
kindly  tendering  us  a delightful  excursion  on  Saginaw  River  and  Bay; 
to  the  Saginaw-Bay  City  Railway  Company  for  transportation  to  and 
from  the  Genesee  Avenue  dock ; and  to  all  who  have  in  any  way  con- 
tributed toward  the  success  of  this  convention. 

14.  (In  memory  of  a deceased  member,  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Vedder). 

15.  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  for  carrying  the  foregoing  resolutions  into  effect. 

On  motion,  the  following  resolution  was  also  adopted  unanimously: 

16.  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Michigan  Employment  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  be  urged  to  afford  free  literary  and  vocational  in- 
struction at  the  Institution  so  far  as  the  same  may  seem  advantageous 
to  the  students,  and  that  the  necessary  appropriations  for  this  purpose 
be  sought  from  the  Legislature. 
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HELPS  AFFORDED  BY  THE  INSTITUTION  AND  HINTS  FOR 

NEW  HELPS. 

PAPER  PRESENTED  BEFORE  THE  SAGINAW  CONFERENCE  OF  1914,  BY  MISS  MAE 
MADELYN  CULLMAN,  OF  TRAVERSE  CITY. 

In  this  progressive  age,  Christian  civilization  is  giving  increased 
attention  to  the  condition  and  needs  of  those  who  are  handicapped  in 
the  universal  struggle  for  success,  and  is  manifestly  disposed  to  de- 
velop and  improve  its  earlier,  inadequate  and  imperfect  service.  In  the 
effort  thus  to  advance,  difficulties  must  be  met,  and  overcome;  problems 
must  be  solved;  opportunities  must  be  found,  and  happily  humanity  is 
striving  to  obey  Herrick’s  injunction: 

“Attempt  the  end,  and  never  stand  to  doubt; 

Nothing  so  hard,  but  search  will  find  it  out.” 

Nowhere  is  this  truth  more  clearly  illustrated  than  in  the  establish- 
ment and  progress  of  such  enterprises  as  the  Employment  Institution 
for  the  Blind  of  Michigan,  which  is  unquestionably  benefitting  many 
by  extending  to  them  most  valuable  privileges  and  opportunities  that  are 
not  otherwise  available.  As  yet,  the  Institution  is  very  limited  in  its 
capacity  for  giving  the  help  which  we  hope  it  will  some  day  be  abund- 
antly able  to  render,  and,  judging  from  the  long  and  rapid  strides  in 
progress  which  it  has  made  during  the  past  five  years,  that  date  is  not 
far  distant. 

The  lines  of  work  which  are  offered  as  pursuits  are  neither  as  numer- 
ous nor  as  varied  as  we  might  desire,  but  they  are  proving  more  satis- 
factory than  any  of  the  industries  previously  introduced,  tried  and 
abandoned ; the  latter  having  been  found  less  successful  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  for  the  Institution  than  those  now  pursued.  Cobbling,  the 
making  of  harnesses,  feather  dusters,  hammocks,  willow,  reed  and  raffia 
work  were  found  to  be  impracticable  as  methods  of  permanent  employ- 
ment. 

The  great  problem  which  faces  us  is  to  find  work  which  will  give 
greater  financial  returns  to  the  workers,  and  at  the  same  time  prove  of 
value  to  the  Institution  and  its  customers. 

The  appropriations  granted  us  are  very  low  in  comparison  with  those 
of  other  State  institutions  of  similar  character  and  enrollment.  True, 
the  aim  of  the  management  is  to  make  the  Institution  as  nearly  self- 
supporting  as  practicable;  but  it  is,  and  doubtless  always  will  be,  far 
from  self-supporting,  as  was  clearly  forseen  by  its  original  promoters. 
And  with  its  present  restricted  financial  support,  it  is  truly  a difficult 
matter  properly  to  equip  the  vocational  departments  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  lines  of  work,  which  should  be  thoroughly  tried,  and  which 
might  prove  of  great  advantage  to  may.  Among  such  might  be  suggest- 
ed for  experiment,  telegraphy,  telephone  exchange  work,  etc. 

The  trades  at  present  pursued  include  broom,  toy  broom  and  whisk 
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making,  chair  caning,  the  weaving  of  rugs  and  fancy  fabrics,  and  piano 
tuning  And  while  our  Institution  has  the  proud  right  to  boast  of 
beino-  the  best  of  its  kind  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  yet  the  financial 
reward  to  the  individual  worker  is  meager,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  the  management  to  make  the  work  remunerative.  The  aim  is  to  al- 
low no  ill-made  brooms  or  rugs  and  no  poorly  caned  chairs  to  leave  our 
factory,  for  it  is  by  this  precaution  that  we  retain  the  patronage  of 
oUr  customers;  and  by  means  of  our  good  work  we  are  able  to  ask  a good 
price  for  it.  Nevertheless,  I repeat,  the  financial  gains  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  Institution  are  not  great. 

When  we  consider  how  many  decidedly  different  missions  this  Insti- 
tution has  to  fulfill,  we  are  compelled  to  recognize  the  complexity  of 
the  situation,  and  may  well  be  on  our  guard  against  needlessly  increas- 
ing the  difficulties  to'  be  overcome.  It  is,  first,  a residence  and  board- 
ing house  for  most  of  its  members,  and  surely  this  department  requires 
thorough  equipment  and  proper  management. 

Secondly,  it  is  established  primarily  to  afford  employment  to  the 
blind,  and  should  possess  the  qualifications  of  a good  workshop.  To 
this  workshop  come  people  of  various  ages  and  grades  of  capacity,  and 
from  diverse  walks  of  life— some  having  previously  learned  their  trade, 
some  having  the  ability  to  do  very  efficient  work,  some  having  but  very 
recently  lost  their  sight  and  who  are  at  a loss  to  know  how  to  use  their 
hands  to  do  any  work  at  all,  and  some  who  must  be  apprentices  for  a 
long  period.  The  problems  of  the  factory  are  by  no  means  few  and 
unimportant,  and  are  not  readily  comprehended  by  one  unfamiliar  with 
the  conditions. 

Thirdly,  we  have  the  tuning  department,  in  which  those  who  are  like- 
ly to  prove  capable  tuners  are  taught  the  various  phases  of  practical 
and  mechanical  piano  tuning  and  repairing.  It  is  a well-known  fact 
that  many  of  our  properly  qualified  blind  people  have  made  a great 
success  with  this  trade,  both  as  domestic  tuners  and  as  factory  oper- 
atives; and.  beyond  a doubt,  our  Institution  owes  it  to  those  for  whom 
it  was  established  to  give  them  every  possible  help  that  can  be  given 
along  this  line;  and  no  expense  should  be  spared  which  will  afford  need- 
ed opportunities  to  those  who  are  fitted  to  acquire  this  as  their  voca- 
tion. 

Fourthly,  there  is  the  separate  department  of  instruction,  musical  and 
literary.  Any  who  desire  are  given  the  privilege  of  taking  needed  in- 
struction in  music,  and  many  who  have  lost  their  sight  as  adults  have 
been  deeply  grateful  for  this  instruction  and  for  the  opportunity  of. 
mastering  the  Braille  musical  notation.  Would  it  not  be  well  worth 
while  for  this  Institution,  the  School  at  Lansing,  or  some  other  organi- 
zation given  the  requisite  means  of  so  improving  the  present  facilities 
as  to  fit  Michigan’s  graduates  in  music  for  practical  music  teachers,  giv- 
ing them  ample  experience  in  outside  teaching  under  the  supervision 
of  competent  instructors?  However,  I fear  this  is  but  a dream. 

The  literary  department  is  maintained  for  the  pui’pose  of  giving  in- 
struction in  typewriting,  embossed  dot  writing,  the  reading  of  Ameri- 
can Braille,  New  York  Point,  Biitish  Bi*aille  and  Moon  type,  and  other 
branches  of  study  which  are  found  necessary  and  desirable.  The  stu- 
dents so  instructed  here  are  chiefly  those  who  have  lost  their  sight  since 
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reaching  adult  age,  hut  this  privilege  is  also  free  to  those  who  for  any 
reason  are  unable  or  find  it  inconvenient  to  obtain  such  instruction 
before  entering  this  Institution.  This  opportunity  is  not  only  offered 
to,  but  urged  upon,  all  who  come  to  us  unable  to  read  our  dot  systems 
or  to  write  their  own  letters. 

Some  have  questioned  the  advisability  of  permitting  applicants  to 
come  to  an  employment  institution  for  the  sole  purpose  of  learning  to 
read  and  write  with  the  typewriter.  1 am  strongly  convinced  that  the 
State  of  Michigan  owes  it  to  even'  individual  who  loses  sight  after  hav- 
ing passed  the  school-age  limit,  to  freely  offer  the  same  opportunities  to 
learn  to  read  and  write  which  it  affords  to  its  seeing  and  blind  children 
by  enforcing  the  law  requiring  them  to  attend  the  free  pub- 
lic and  State  schools  for  instruction.  Our  blind  adults  need 
instruction  quite  as  much  as  do  the  children.  The  struggle  before 
them  is  a hard  and  bitter  one,  and  they  need,  and  have 
the  right  to  expect  every  possible  help  equivalent  to  that  which 
the  State  extends  to  the  young,  and  I maintain  that  it  would  be 
little  less  than  a crime  to  leave  any  avoidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end.  If  the  State  of  Michigan  may  give  to  her 
blind  children  free  instruction,  board,  lodging,  laundry  service,  etc., 
for  twelve  to  fourteen  years,  surely  those  who  have  become  blind  in 
adult  life  should  be  granted  similar  opportunities  for  the  short  period 
permitted  under  the  charter  of  this  Institution.  It  is  a more  difficult 
task  to  teach  the  grown  person  who  must  first  teach  himself  to  struggle 
against  the  terrible  rebellion,  bitterness,  and  discouragement  which  nat- 
urally comes  with  the  early  years  of  blindness  and  enforced  idleness. 
We  must  remember  that  much  of  the  self-confidence,  the  self-reliance, 
the  self-possession  and  independence  which  he  possessed  and  gloried  in 
before  the  loss  of  sight,  is  now  gone;  and  while  we  teach,  we  must  en- 
deavor with  all  our  might  to  reawaken  these  important  factors  which 
are  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  those  who  have  their  life  work  still 
to  perform,  tho  under  this  serious  handicap.  Then,  why  not  ask  for  our 
Institution  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  provide  the  needed  free  liter- 
ary instruction  to  such  adult  applicants? 

Another  important  department  of  our  Institution  work  is  the  Library, 
from  which  is  circulated,  post  free  and  wholly  without  charge,  the  avail 
able  reading  matter  to  the  blind  of  Michigan.  The  desire  and  the  neces- 
sity for  more  reading  matter  is  very  keenly  felt  by  many.  It  is  indeed 
unfortunate  that  we  are  so  very  limited  as  to  the  quantity  and  variety 
of  embossed  books.  In  all  cities  and  villages  the  sighted  are  generous- 
ly supplied  with  free  public  libraries,  from  which  they  may  obtain  al- 
most any  desired  work.  This  is  a blessing  for  which  we  all  should  be 
grateful.  Our  State  provides  its  blind  with  one  free  circulating  library. 
And  is  it  not  reasonable  to  ask  that  this  one  library  shall  be  equipped 
wfith  as  much  consideration  and  liberality  as  the  hundreds  of  libraries 
which  this  same  State  is  supplying  to  its  sighted  readers? 

Since  the  establishment  of  our  library,  it  has  been  granted  two  special 
appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  new  books,  mailing  cases,  and  other 
necessary  appliances,  without  which  it  could  not  efficiently  fulfill  its 
mission.  The  Legislature  of  1911  gave  us  $500  as  the  first  appropria- 
tion, and  two  years  later  our  request  to  the  Legislature  for  $2,000  for 
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the  same  purpose  was  cheerfully  approved.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  State’s  contribution  of  $2,500  during  the  past 
ten  years  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  funds  donated  annually  for 
the  support  of  the  thousand  or  more  libraries  of  Michigan.  But  we 
are  proud  of  our  library,  and  proud  of  our  State  which  is  so  rapidly 
recognizing  and  responding  to  the  needs  of  its  people. 

A "'further  function  which  this  Institution  should  fulfill  is  that  of  an 
employment  bureau  for  the  blind  of  Michigan.  This  task  is  not  an 
easy  one  to  accomplish.  Certainly  employment  for  the  handicapped 
does  not  “grow  on  every  bush.”  Indeed,  it  often  seems  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  find  suitable  openings  for  the  most  promising  of  our  unem- 
ployed. Surely  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  our  people — I had  almost 
said,  the  greatest  need — is  more  employment!  Truly,  the  Institution 
is  doing  much  toward  giving  employment  to  the  blind  of  the  State,  and 
should  continue  to  do  so;  but  were  a stronger  effort  put  forth  to  find 
remunerative  and  useful  employment  outside,  as  well  as  inside,  the  In- 
stitution, a considerably  greater  number  might  be  rendered  self-support- 
ing. In  some  of  the  states  having  commissions  for  the  blind,  work  is 
sent  out  to  be  done  by  the  blind  in  their  homes,  and  afterward  market- 
ed by  the  commission.  This  gives  remunerative  occupation  to  many 
who  prefer  to  remain  at  home,  and  at  the  same  time  relieves  the  State 
of  considerable  expense.  Let  us  trust  that  some  such  progressive  ar- 
rangement will  result  from  the  statewide  survey  of  the  blind  and  their 
needs,  which  should  be  the  leading  measure  in  our  next  legislative  cam- 
paign. 

One  of  our  long-felt  and  increasingly  urgent  needs  is  that  of  more 
room.  Every  department  of  the  Institution  is  crowded.  The  industrial 
departments  need  more  space  for  additional  apparatus,  as  well  as  for 
more  workers.  The  entire  Administration  Building  (above  the  base- 
ment) is  needed  for  office,  library  and  instruction  purposes;  and  the 
Superintendent’s  family,  now  forced  to  occupy  unsuitable  apartments 
in  the  upper  story,  should  be  provided  for  in  a separate  cottage,  which 
should  be  erected  upon  the  vacant  lot  just  west  of  the  Institution  pro- 
per. long  held  for  that  purpose. 

Having  indicated  some  of  the  chief  helps  afforded  by  the  Institution, 
and  thrown  out  a few  hints  for  new  helps,  I wish,  in  conclusion,  to  urge 
the  general  recognition  of  the  responsibility  of  each  individual  in  pro- 
moting the  success  of  this  undertaking;  and  I wish  I might  emphasize 
the  duty  of  each  to  exert  his  best  efforts  to  secure  its  progress  and  pros- 
perity ; for,  in  great  measure,  it  is  the  blind  themselves  who  must  mould 
the  future  of  the  Institution. 

In  presenting  these  suggestions,  there  has  been  no  thought  of  indulg- 
ing in  hostile  or  destructive  criticism;  and,  indeed,  the  value  of  the 
work  accomplished  here  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  But,  while  we 
cannot  hope  to  obtain  absolute  perfection,  we  can  and  should  strive 
toward  that  goal.  “Rome  was  not  built  in  a day,”  and,  as  Voltaire 
says,  “Perfection  is  attained  by  slow  degrees ; she  requires  the  hand 
of  time.” 

These  suggestions  may  not  include  all  that  is  desirable  in  the  way  of 
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improvement,  and  some  of  these  may  require  modification,  but,  in  the 
words  ol  that  distinguished  Roman,  Horace, 

“If  a better  system’s  thine, 

Impart  it  frankly;  or  make  use  of  mine.” 


A STATEWIDE  SURVEY  AND  REGISTRATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

AND  THEIR  NEEDS. 

PAPER  BY  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  A.  M.  SHOT  WELL,  OF  THE  MICHIGAN 
EMPLOYMENT  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Presented  Before  the  Eighth  Biennial  Conference  of  the  Michigan 
Branch  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Held  at  Saginaw,  Aug.  18-20,  191'4. 

Efficient  service  to  all  mankind  is  fast  coming  to  be  the  keynote  of 
public  and  private  duty  and  privilege  in  our  twentieth  century  civili- 
zation. All  who  sincerely  acknowledge  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man  are  fast  coming  to  realize  the  solidarity  of  the  race 
and  the  obligation  to  co-operate,  and  aid  others  to  co-operate,  in  promot- 
ing the  general  weal.  Those  whose  heredity  and  environment  have  been 
such  as  to  make  them  understand  that  self-love,  benevolence  and  con- 
science, when  broadly  interpreted,  are  really  harmonious  and  cover  the 
whole  field  of  moral  activity,  are  welcoming  the  enlightenment  which 
enables  them  to  see,  and  to  show  to  others,  that  their  own  highest  happi- 
ness and  welfare  will  be  promoted  by  making  reasonable  efforts  and 
sacrifices  for  the  promotion  of  the  well-being  of  others.  Nineteen  cen- 
turies of  teaching  of  the  Golden  Rule,  tho  they  have  not  yet  brought  us 
to  the  era  of  universal  peace  and  perfection,  have  at  least  brought  civil- 
ized states  to  acknowledge  their  obligation  to  blend  mercy  with  justice, 
to  encourage  all  members  of  society  to  take  a creditable  share  in  the 
world’s  work  and  assist  others  in  doing  likewise. 

Education,  employment,  harmless  liberty  of  action,  and  opportunity 
for  social  and  intellectual  life  are  the  birthright  of  all  the  normal  units 
of  society;  and  we  now  know  that  the  practice  of  begging  in  the  public 
streets,  still  tolerated  in  many  communities,  even  where  veiled  under 
the  thin  veneer  of  apparent  business  respectability  by  the  offer  of  a 
cent’s  worth  of  cedar  and  graphite  for  a dime,  is  not  a legitimate  occu- 
pation for  Caecus  or  Bartimaeus.  We  have  come  to  see  in  a very  large 
proportion  of  cases  that  help  is  most  helpful  which  helps  the  helped 
and  handicapped  to  help  themselves,  and  that  even  where  the  power  of 
productive  industry  is  no  longer  possessed,  the  mischievous  direct  and 
indirect  effects  of  public  mendicancy  upon  the  general  class  and  upon 
very  many  of  the  irresponsible  individuals  who,  from  door  to  door  or 
at  a conspicuous  vantage  point  in  the  public  eye,  draw  alike  the  cost 
of  their  necessities  and  the  means  with  which  to  stimulate  their  vices, 
from  those  who  can  least  afford  to  bear  the  burden  of  their  irregular 
support,  react  most  unfavorably  upon  the  more  deserving,  ffhose  who 
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can  work  and  will  not.  should  not  be  permitted  successfully  to  demand 
the  hard  earnings  of  others  without  giving  a full  equivalent  in  return. 
But  the  deserving  poor  who  are  clearly  disabled  by  age  or  other  causes, 
should  be  very  kindly  treated;  and  both  public  and  private  philanthropy 
may  well  be  encouraged  to  co-operate  in  making  all  reasonable  provi- 
sion for  their  welfare.  . . . , 

Societv  in  general,  in  common  with  the  unfortunate  themselves  or 
their  relatives  or  neighbors,  may  have  been  in  a measure  at  fault  for 
their  failures  to  prevent  much  of  the  existing  blindness,  deafness, 
tuberculosis,  insanity,  imbecility,  poverty  and  other  phases  of  misfor- 
tune; but  it  is  not  clear  that  society  as  such  has  received  any  equiva- 
lent advantage  in  exchange;  and  hence  we  are  hardly  warranted  in 
demanding  a reward  for  our  misfortune  as  a quid  pro  quo.  Within 
proper  limits,  mankind  either  individually  or  collectively  may  render 
humane  service  to  handicapped  individuals  or  to  a class;  but  we  should 
all  be  careful  how  we  demand  gratuities  from  those  who  already  have 
heavy  burdens  of  their  own  to  bear. 


DIVERSE  CLASSES  TO  BE  SERVED. 

The  population  of  America  includes  “many  men  of  many  minds”  and 
of  many  manners,  capacities  and  limitations;  and  these  inequalities  are 
not  caused  to  disappear  by  the  addition  of  the  handicap  of  blindness. 
The  blind  differ  among  themselves  as  widely  as  do  other  people;  and 
their  needs  vary  almost  as  much  as  do  their  conditions  and  circum- 
stances. There  are  a few  large  groups  or  classes  of  blind  persons  hav- 
ing certain  needs  in  common ; but  each  of  these  classes  has  almost  as 
many  subdivisions  as  there  are  individuals  in  that  group ; and  thus  the 
problem  of  doing  what  can  and  should  be  done  for  the  blind  is  a very 
complex  one. 

The  humane  instincts,  conscience  and  interests  of  society  call  for  the 
prevention  of  unnecessary  blindness,  the  proper  care  of  those  who  are 
blind  in  infancy,  the  efficient  education  of  blind  youth,  the  vocational 
and  general  guidance  and  training  of  those  who  need  special  prepara- 
tion for  the  lines  of  useful  activity  in  which  the  adult  blind  may  hope 
to  succeed ; many  need  careful  instruction  in  blind  people’s  special 
methods  of  reading  and  writing;  many  need  special  facilities  for  ob- 
taining self-supporting  employment  or  for  marketing  the  product  of 
their  individual  industries;  many  need  books,  music,  periodicals  and 
other  means  of  diversion  and  intellectual  activity ; and  many  need  help- 
ful suggestion,  encouragement,  friendly  intercourse,  and  comforts  in 
old  age. 

MORE  DEFINITE  KNOWLEDGE  REQUISITE. 

Some  of  these  lines  of  service  should  be  provided  for  mainly  thru 
private  funds;  others,  mainly  thru  public  contributions;  but  definite 
knowledge  as  to  the  character  and  extent  of  these  several  needs  can 
come  in  the  first  instance  only  thru  adequate  public  provision  for  an 
impartial  investigation. 

Workers  for  the  blind  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio  and  other 
states  and  the  blind  themselves  in  large  numbers  have  been  greatly 
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assisted  thru  a preliminary  personal  canvass  and  registration  of  the 
blind  of  those  states  and  the  giving  of  needed  information  and  helpful 
suggestions  made  possible  even  in  such  a preliminary  canvass,  altho 
such  a survey,  if  properly  conducted,  must  naturally  lead  to  further 
organized  efforts,  both  local  and  general,  to  ameliorate  the  unhappy  con- 
dition of  several  groups  of  blind  persons,  young,  middle-aged  and  old. 

Hence,  for  several  years  past,  the  writer  with  others  has  been  urging 
the  desirability  of  the  adoption  of  practical  steps  for  the  making  of  a 
statewide  survey  and  registration  of  the  blind  of  Michigan  and  their 
needs.  In  this  practical  age  we  can  hardly  hope  to  convince  legislators 
or  the  dispensers  of  large  sums  in  the  hands  of  philanthropic  individuals 
without  reliable  statistics  and  other  cogent  arguments. 

SOME  MICHIGAN  STATISTICS. 

Among  the  three  million  inhabitants  of  Michigan  there  are  estimated 
to  be  not  less  than  three  thousand  blind  persons.  The  writer  has  ob- 
tained the  names  and  addresses  of  about  1,700  of  these,  with  the  moral 
certainty  of  some  inaccuracies  in  the  list. 

According  to  the  statistical  information  which  we  were  able  to  ob- 
tain in  1910,  ’ll  and  ’12  concerning  1.705  blind  persons  living  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  (964  males  and  741  females),  92  males  and  66  females 
were  under  20  years  of  age,  including  78  boys  and  59  girls  under  18 
years  of  age,  the  pupils  at  Lansing  being,  for  the  most  part,  unreport- 
ed; 651  persons  (405  men  and  246  women)  were  between  18  and  60 
years  of  age;  481  men  and  436  women  were  over  60  years  old.  What 
should  be  done  for  each  of  these  groups  and  their  respective  subdivisions 
and  for  the  following  diverse  classes  not  yet  subdivided  according  to 
age,  physical,  mental  or  moral  soundness,  etc.? 

Of  those  18  years  of  age  and  upward,  253  men  and  162  women  were 
single,  423  men  and  241  women  were  married,  192  men  and  271  women 
were  widowed,  18  men  and  6 women  were  divorced. 

Of  the  964  males  and  641  females  reported,  438  men  and  249  women 
were  either  heads  of  families  or  husbands  or  wives  of  such  heads;  109 
men  and  195  women  were  parents  or  grandparents  (including  parents- 
in-law  or  step-parents)  of  the  heads  of  their  respective  households;  164 
males  and  120  females  lived  with  their  parents,  grandparents,  etc. ; 58 
males  and  62  females  lived  with  other  relatives  on  whom  they  had  no 
legal  claim  for  support;  65  men  and  29  women  were  reported  as  boarders 
or  lodgers;  130  men  and  86  women  were  inmates  of  infirmaries  or  other 
institutions,  exclusive  of  the  State  School  at  Lansing. 

429  of  the  men  over  18  years  of  age  and  601  of  the  women  were  re- 
ported as  without  occupation,  besides  151  men  and  41  women  reported 
as  “supported  by  own  income,”  tho  having  no  stated  occupation.  The 
occupations  of  i02  men  and  2 women  were  reported  as  farmers,  farm 
laborers,  or  farmers’  sons,  wives  or  daughters.  Those  reported  as 
merchants,  peddlers,  agents,  etc.,  included  55  men  and  1.  woman.  There 
were  59  broom-makers  (mostly  men  at  Saginaw),  4 weavers,  10  chair- 
caners,  20  industrial  apprentices  (mostly  at  Saginaw),  15  piano-tuners, 
10  singers,  6 music  teachers,  and  55  men  and  16  women  engaged  in  mis- 
cellaneous occupations,  such  as  laborers,  wood-sawyers,  miners,  boarding- 
housekeepers,  dress  makers,  teachers,  lecturers,  clergymen,  physicians, 
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publishers,  electrician,  snuffmaker,  blacksmith,  apiarist,  watch-maker, 
etc. 

According-  to  their  geographical  distribution,  of  course  Wayne  County, 
with  its  177  blind  people  reported  (and  doubtless  as  many  more  not 
found)  had  the  most;  Kent  County  90;  Saginaw  Co.,  138  (many  of  them 
at  the  Institution)  ; Kalamazoo  Co.,  50;  Houghton  Co.,  45;  Calhoun  Co., 
43 ; Lenawee  Co.,  42 ; no  other  county  as  many  as  40 ; Ingham  Co.,  26,  etc. 

ANNUAL  ENUMERATION  BY  ASSESSORS. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  many  blind  persons  are  not  reported 
as  such  by  the  Federal  census  enumerators.  State  and  local  surveys  of 
the  blind  have  found  nearly  or  quite  double  the  numbers  so  reported. 
But  the  annual  enumeration  made  in  Michigan  by  the  township  and 
ward  supervisors  at  the  time  of  the  assessment  of  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taxation,  is  still  less — far  less — complete  as  to  the  numbers  of 
individual  cases  reported,  although,  in  some  respects,  it  yields  further 
information  which  suggests  interesting  deductions. 

The  number  of  blind  persons — 745 — reported  by  the  assessing  offi- 
cers in  1912  was  less  than  44  per  cent  of  the  number  reported  by  the 
U.  S.  census  enumerators  two  years  earlier,  but  49  per  cent  of  the  males 
and  36.4  per  cent  of  the  females  being  returned  by  the  supervisors. 

Of  the  475  males  and  275  females  reported  as  blind  in  1912,  61  boys 
and  53  girls  were  in  the  School  for. the  Blind  at  Lansing,  and  60  men  and 
28  women  were  in  the  Employment  Institution  at  Saginaw  West  Side. 
All  but  12  of  these  were  of  the  white  race,  the  exceptions  including  4 
men  and  3 women  of  the  black,  and  3 men  and  2 women  of  the  Indian 
race.  And  in  the  two  State  institutions  all  were  white  except  one 
colored  woman  at  Saginaw. 

As  to  mental  condition,  400  males  and  213  females  were  reported  as 
intelligent;  25  males  and  14  females  idiotic;  50  males  and  43  females 
as  average.  Of  those  in  the  institutions  86  males  and  54  females  were 
intelligent;  6 males  were  reported  as  idiotic;  and  29  males  and  27  fe- 
males as  average. 

Three  hundred  seventy-nine  males  and  225  females  were  supported  by 
themselves  or  by  friends;  11  males,  by  the  public  in  part;  85  males  and 
45  females  by  the  public  entirely;  while  of  those  in  the  institutions, 
103  males  and  66  females  were  supported  by  themselves  or  by  friends, 
and  18  males  and  15  females  by  the  public  entirely. 

Three  hundred  thirty-four  males  and  212  females  were  natives  of  the 
United  States;  10  males  and  7 females  were  of  unknown  nativity;  and 
131  males  and  51  females  were  foreign-born. 

Among  the  chief  assigned  causes  of  blindness  were  the  following: 
Accidents  or  injuries  (including  blasting,  explosions,  gun-shot  wounds, 
etc.),  109  males  and  17  females;  cataract,  35  males  and  29  females; 
heredity,  6 males  and  6 females;  congenital  defects,  61  males  and  56 
females;  ophthalmia,  4 males  and  3 females  ( !)  ; inflammation,  26 
males  and  27  females;  measles,  8 males  and  10  females;  paralysis  or 
disease  of  optic  nerve,  59  males  and  31  females;  glaucoma,  3 males  and 
6 females;  scrofula,  5 males  and  19  females;  old  age,  18  males  and  17 
females,  etc.  Causes  unknown  or  not  specified,  41  males  and  10  females. 

The  incompleteness  of  this  annual  enumeration  is  strikingly  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  but  8 cases  were  returned  from  Wayne  County, 
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f2  Kent  Ck)  i4  each  from  Monroe  and  Marquette  counties,  21 

from  Calhoun  Co.,  18  from  Houghton  Co.,  17  from  Lapeer  Co.,  16  from 
Hillsdale  Co.,  etc.,  etc.  The  registration  conducted  by  the  Massachu- 

sett,s  for  tbe  Bhnd  yields  a ratio  of  127 'of  this  class  to 

each  100,000  of  the  general  population.  The  Federal  census  found  but 
o3  per  cent  of  this  number  in  Massachusetts,  and  but  48  per  cent  of  the 
number  found  in  Delaware  by  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  of  that 
State. 


So  meager  and  incomplete  are  the  available  statistics  of  the  blind  of 
this  State  as  but  vaguely  to  indicate  the  degree  of  homelessness  de- 
pendence and  enforced  idleness  prevalent  among  the  blind  of  Michigan; 
but  the  extent  of  these  and  other  adverse  conditions  susceptible  of  'alle- 
viation should  be  more  specifically  gauged  and  made  known  to  those 
who  are  presumed  to  be  able  and  willing  to  do  much  to  brighten  the  lot 
of  those  seriously  in  need  of  their  assistance. 


THE  NEEDED  STATEWIDE  SURVEY. 

To  assist  in  finding,  tabulating,  advising  and  encouraging  those  whom 
the  good  people  of  Michigan  stand  ready  to  benefit  in  various  ways,  there 
is  very  great  need  of  a thorough,  intelligent  and  sympathetic  statewide 
survey  and  registration  of  all  the  blind  of  the  Commonwealth  with 
special  reference  to  their  condition  and  needs,  which  investigation  should 
be  so  carefully  supervised  and  conducted  upon  a well-considered  plan  as 
to  yield  a most  valuable  mass  of  information  for  the  use  of  the  organized 
workers  for  the  blind  and  for  the  guidance  of  the  people’s  authorized 
representatives  at  Lansing  in  shaping  future  legislation,  etc. 

Such  a personal  canvass  of  the  approximately  three  thousand  blind 
and  near-blind  persons,  or  an  average  of  about  one  to  each  township,  vil- 
lage, and  city  ward,  should  be  carefully  yet  rapidly  conducted  in  each 
of  the  thirteen  congressional  districts,  so  that  its  statistical  results  may 
be  properly  compiled  and  published  before  the  end  of  the  year  1916; 
and  the  resulting  register  should  be  so  indexed,  preserved  and  revised 
from  time  to  time,  as  to  be  of  permanent  value  in  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind  in  this  State. 

Such  a survey,  in  order  to  be  effective  and  satisfactory — to  the  blind 
themselves,  to  their  intelligent  and  sincere  friends,  and  to  the  general 
public- — cannot  be  completed  without  incurring  considerable  expense.  The 
blind  of  Michigan  are,  on  the  average  nearly  ten  miles  apart.  A canvas- 
ser could  hardly  find  and  thoroughly  interview,  investigate  and  report 
upon  more  than  one  case  in  a day  on  the  average,  altho,  in  a few  cases, 
two  or  three  might  be  advised  with  and  reported  upon  in  a single  day  if 
found  close  together. 

Thus  properly  to  interview  and  register  two  hundred  or  more  blind 
persons  in  a single  congressional  district  and  several  hundred  of  their 
next-of-kin  or  nearest  friends,  would  call  for  a good  year’s  work  by  a cap- 
able and  careful  canvasser,  who  should  be  sympathetically  familiar  with 
the  good  work  now  accomplished  by  or  provided  for  at  the  existing  two 
State  institutions  and  with  what  is  done  further  for  the  blind  in  other 
progressive  states  and  thru  philanthropic  efforts  of  good  people  acting  in 
their  private  capacity  in  our  own  State,  etc. 

For  the  labor,  boarding  and  traveling  expenses  of  such  a canvasser  in 
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each  of  the  thirteen  congressional  districts  and  for  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  a central  office  directing  the  work  and  preparing  the  proper 
permanent  records  and  tables  of  results  and  publishing  proper  report  of 
the  survey,  etc.,  we  should  have  as  much  as  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  If 
the  State  is  to  be  wisely,  humanely  and  economically  guided  in  what  it  is 
to  do  for  the  blind,  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  work  in  each  congres- 
sional district  should  not  be  thought  a very  high  price  to  pay  for  such  a 
service. 

WORK  Of  THE  NEW  YORK  COMMISSION,  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  RESULTS  OF  A 

STATEWIDE  SURVEY. 

To  indicate,  at  least  in  part,  what  in  substance  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  grow  out  of  such  an  investigation,  we  take  the  liberty  of  in- 
serting here  the  following  outline  of  the  good  work  now  being  under- 
taken by  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  which,  of  course, 
is  not  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  other 
similar  commissions. 

The  New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
105  West  40th  St.,  New  York, 

April  28,  1914. 

Mr.  Ambrose  M.  Sliotwell, 

Saginaw,  W.  S.,  Mich. 

Dear  Mr.  Sliotwell, 

I was  sorry  that  our  opportunity  for  a conference  a few  days  ago  was 
so  brief,  but  possibly  this  memorandum  will  be  of  some  interest  to  you  as 
describing  our  work.  As  I said  to  you,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  are  accomp- 
lishing anything  very  considerable,  but  believe  the  subjects  to  which  we 
are  giving  our  attention  are  of  quite  large  importance.  You  have  a copy 
of  the  statute  creating  the  Commission,  and  so  you  can  measure  our 
activities  by  that. 

We  have  complied  with  that  portion  of  the  law  that  requires  us  to 
maintain  a register  of  the  blind;  and  properly  accredited  organizations 
are  allowed  to  inspect  the  register.  Of  course,  the  register  is  not  correct; 
but  we  are  making  it  as  perfect  as  we  can. 

The  law  provides  that  we  shall  maintain  Bureaus  of  Information  and 
Industrial  Aid.  This  we  have  done  in  our  New  York  Office,  and  we  have 
also  created  several  of  the  organizations  of  the  State  such  Bureaus  of 
the  Commission.  We  expect  to  extend  this  policy.  In  our  Annual  Report, 
which  you  have,  you  will  find  the  conditions  of  this  designation  under 
the  caption  of  “Appendix  C.”  The  theory  back  of  the  designations  is  that 
it  provides  a tangible  connection  between  the  Commission  and  the  Asso- 
ciations and  has  a distinct  tendency,  we  think,  toward  welding  together 
the  work  and  workers  of  the  blind  of  the  State.  In  the  case  of  the 
Albany  Association  of  the  Blind,  we  have  especially  aided  them  by 
sending  a home  teacher  who  works  with  them  and  reports  to  them  and  to 
us.  We  are  about  to  make  the  same  arrangement  with  respect  to  the 
Buffalo  Association. 

As  you  doubtless  know,  Mr.  Holmes  has  turned  over  to  us  the  sale  of 
worsteds  which  was  formerly  managed  by  the  Ziegler  Magazine. 

M e are  making  an  investigation  in  the  matter  of  the  sale  of  nostrums 
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and  patent  medicines  for  the  eyes,  and  are  conferring  with  Mr.  Samuel 
Hopkins  Adams  and  others  concerning  the  subject.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  is  a member  of  the  advisory  Council  of  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Health,  and  expects  to  discuss  this  matter  definitely  with 
the  Department. 

W e are  now  undertaking  to  find  out  whether  any  State  institution  or 
depai  tment  or  City  institution  or  department  are  willing  to  apply  for 
the  services  of  a blind  person  in  connection  with  civil  service  positions. 
Our  investigation  shows  that  under  civil  service  such  positions  as 
stenographer,  organist,  music  teacher  and  typist  might  be  filled  by  the 
blind. 

As  I told  you,  we  are  making  experiments  of  broom  corn  raising,  and 
hope  they  will  be  successful. 

Then,  too,  we  are  making  an  investigation  concerning  the  effect  of 
prison  manufactures  upon  the  manufactures  «f  the  blind. 

Partly  thru  our  interest  in  the  matter,  the  control  which  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Aldermen  exercised  over  news-stands  has  been  abol- 
ished, and  the  bureau  of  Licenses  has  requested  that  the  Commission  act 
as  a clearing  house  for  it  in  recommending  blind  individuals  who  apply 
for  news-stands.  \Ye  are  placing  considerable  emphasis  upon  news-stands 
for  the  blind. 

From  time  to  time,  we  are  sending  individuals  to  existing  workshops 
for  the  blind  at  the  cost  of  the  Commission,  and  believe  that,  for  the 
present  at  least,  this  policy  will  be  admirable. 

Our  Field  Agent  and  Home  Teacher  do  very  good  work  in  improving 
the  condition  of  individual  blind  in  a broad  way,  using  every  expedient 
of  which  we  know.  The  details  of  their  work  need  not  be  described  here, 
but  their  efforts  are  satisfactory  and  beneficial. 

If  it  is  allowable  to  say  what  we  expect  to  do,  I might  say  that  we  are 
looking  forward  to  securing,  when  we  have  a larger  appropriation,  a 
good  sized  force  of  home  teachers  and  field  agents.  We  shall  also  en- 
deavor to  develop  the  merchandising  plan  in  use  in  Ohio  with  some  var- 
iations adapted  to  our  larger  population  and  metropolitan  conditions. 

In  Utica,  we  are  undertaking  the  study  of  the  causes  of  blindness  in 
connection  with  the  instructive  work  being  done  there  by  our  Field 
Agent. 

We  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  this 
State  to  dangers  to  the  sight  of  engineers,  which  might  readily  result  in 
railroad  accidents,  of  brilliant  headlights  on  engines.  You  may  be  fam- 
iliar with  this  matter  as  It  affects  color  sight.  Similarly,  we  have  sug- 
gested to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  he  adopt  some  tests  for  measuring 
the  sight  of  applicants  for  chauffeurs’  licenses.  It  may  be  that  these 
two  subjects  do  not  fall  exactly  within  our  scope;  but  they  are  very  im- 
portant, and  no  one  else  has  taken  the  matter  up.  I would  be  glad  if 
the  American  Medical  Society  or  any  organization  of  opthalmologists 
would  take  this  matter  up  for  us. 

Generally,  in  regard  to  matters  of  prevention,  the  State  of  New  York 
has  not  been  ignored  by  workers,  as  work  has  been  undertaken  here,  or 
programs  for  work  formulated,  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Vision,  the  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  the  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of 
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Blindness  of  the  American  Medical  Association;  and  the  New  lork 
Association  for  tbe  Blind  is  doing  excellent  work  in  reference  to  individ- 
ual cases.  Fortunately,  co-operation  is  being  effected,  so  that  tlieie  will 

be  no  conflict  of  ideas  or  plans,  I think. 

Unfortunately,  a bill  providing  for  the  proper  labeling  of  wood  alcohol, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness and  was  supported  by  the  Commission  as  well  as  by  other  bodies  and 
individuals,  was  defeated  in  the  Legislature  last  winter;  but  I think 
a similar  measure  can  be  passed  in  the  next  session  which  will  take  up 
general  legislation. 

We  have  recommended  evening  eye  clinics  in  New  York  City,  and  will 
recommend  evening  clinics  generally  thruout  the  State. 

Lighting  of  industrial  plants  in  relation  to  the  conservation  of  vision 
and  the  prevention  of  accidents  also  interests  us. 

Some  slight  publicity  work  is  being  done  commensurate  with  our 
effort,  and  we  are  now  preparing  the  first  copy  of  a bi-monthly  bulletin 
concerning  the  blind  of  the  State  with  a special  reference  to  the  Commis- 
sion, which  we  shall  send  to  all  legislators  and  all  friends.  We  are  plan- 
ning a series  of  pamphets  on  the  subjects  relating  to  the  blind  and  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  which  have  not  yet  been  printed  by  any  organiz- 
ations as  far  as  we  know. 

With  a little  special  effort,  we  secured  an  appropriation  of  $2,000 
from  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  for  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the 
blind  in  New  York  State,  and  with  this  sum  of  money  we  will  endeavor  to 
disclose  what  is  being  done  by  every  organization  and  official  depart- 
ment in  the  State ; but,  as  the  fund  is  not  large,  we  cannot  make  an  ex- 


tensive exhibit  of  course. 

There  will  be  a special  session  of  the  Legislature  on  May  4th  to  con- 
sider appropriation  matters ; and  we  have  asked  for  an  appropriation 
totalling  $22,104. 

We  lay  considerable  emphasis  on  records,  and  have  perfectly  recorded 
our  transactions  as  far  as  possible,  but  have  not  yet  standardized  all 
our  blanks.  When  we  have  done  so,  I will  be  glad  to  send  you  copies  of 
those  which  you  did  not  secure  when  here. 

I hope  that  your  stay  in  the  east  will  be  of  much  pleasure  and  interest 
to  you,  and  thoroughly  appreciate  your  courtesy  in  calling  on  us.  We 
feel  that  you  have  done  us  an  honor. 

With  best  wishes,  I am, 


Sincerely  yours, 

CLARENCE  M.  ABBOTT, 

Secretary. 


THE  BLIND  OP  MANHATTAN  AND  THE  BRONX:  SOME  RESULTS  OP  SYSTEMATIZED 

EFFORT. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  I.  Scandlin,  of  the  “Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind,”  New  York,  we  are  enabled  to  present  the  following  statistical 
summary  of  information  from  a view  point  of  industrial  and  educational 
work  in  its  relation  to  the  activities  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  (Jan.  1,  1914),  indicating  in  some  degree  what  might  be  reason- 
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ably  expected  to  result  from  the  adoption  of  a similar  system  of  humane 
service  elsewhere,  especially  in  our  larger  cities. 

A study  of  the  census  of  the  blind  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  (two 
ol  the  five  greater  New  York  burroughs)  develops  the  following  infor- 
mation : 1 he  canvass  ol  this  field  has  resulted  in  the  registration  of  1410 
blind  persons,  comprised  in  the  following  groups:  ISO  (96  males  and  S4 
females)  under  20  years  of  age;  129  (65  m.  and  64  f.)  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  30  years;  183  (110  m.  and  73  f.)  between  ages  of  30  and  40;  238 
(159  m.  and  79  f.)  between  ages  40  and  50;  221  (133  m.  and  88  f.)  be- 
tween ages  of  50  and  60;  224  (124  m.  and  100  f.)  between  ages  60  and  70; 
22 ( (108  m.  and  119  f.)  over  age  of  70  years;  and  the  ages  of  8 were  un- 
known. 

Of  the  1410  blind  persons  enumerated,  395  are  in  homes  and  other  in- 
stitutions. Many  of  these  are  visited  and  entertained  from  time  to  time 
thru  the  agency  of  the  Association.  253  were  physically  incapable,  of 
whom  241  are  dependent,  while  12  have  incomes ; 214  are’  adults,  and  39 
are  under  20  years  of  age.  1015  of  the  1410  are  in  private  homes  and 
lodgings,  all  of  whom  are  visited  at  least  once  a year,  many  twice,  and 
a great  many  more  frequently. 

Of  the  1015  living  in  private  homes  and  lodgings,  762  are  physically 
capable.  Of  these,  621  are  adults,  and  141  are  under  20  years  of  age. 
414  of  the  621  physically  capable  adults  are  wage-earning.  99  are  em- 
ployed in  Association  industries.  157  more  (of  all  ages)  are  under 
instruction  in  Lighthouse  classes  or  under  the  care  of  home  teachers. 
57  are  peddlers  and  street  musicians. 

It  thus  appears  that,  of  the  1410  blind  persons  in  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  nearly  one-half  (648)  are  either  (395)  in  homes  and  other  in- 
stitutions or  (253)  physically  incapable  of  helping  themselves.  Of  the 
1015  not  in  homes  or  other  institutions,  one-fourth  (251)  are  unable  to 
care  for  themselves.  Of  the  762  physically  capable,  practically  one-fifth 
(141)  are  below  the  ages  of  20  years.  Of  the  621  capable  adults,  exactly 
two-thirds  (414)  are  wage-earning,  of  whom  practically  one-fourth  (99) 
are  drawing  their  wages  from  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
157  others  (all  ages)  are  in  Lighthouse  classes  or  on  home-teaching  lists, 
from  which  a good  percentage  may  be  expected  to  graduate  into  the 
wage-earning  class.  Thus  practically  one-third  of  the  762  physically 
capable  adults  are  either  association  workers  or  Lighthouse  learners; 
another  one-third,  while  physically  capable,  are  not  working;  the  bal- 
ance are  occupied  in  employments  of  their  own. 

The  following  sums  of  money  were  expended  directly  to  the  blind  in 
salaries,  wages  and  social  service  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1913: 
Office  salaries,  census  and  field  work,  $2857.00;  Lighthouse  workers  and 
teachers,  $6518.34;  Workshop  $8106.01;  Salesman  $577.00;  entertainers 
for  groups  of  blind  in  homes,  etc.,  $200.00;  general  charities  (including 
shop  subsidies)  $5754.27;  goods  bought  from  the  blind  $1548.54;  guides 
and  carfares  for  the  blind  not  earning  regular  wages  $2203.51 ; piano- 
tuners  $790.95.  Total,  $28,555.62. 

THE  AIM  TO  COLLECT  ANI)  IMPART  USEFUL  INFORMATION. 

From  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind  (2nd  annual  report,  1908,  p.  22)  we  take  the  following  definition 
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f FIELD  WORK-  “Field  work  consists  of  response  to  all  applica 
tions  for  work,  training,  kelp  or  advice,  by  visiting  suitably  investi- 
gating and  referring  them  to  proper  sources,  whether  to  our  industrial 
department,  to  other  agencies  for  the  blind,  or  to  general  agencies. 
For  further  particulars  as  to  the  wide  range  of  helpful  service  rendered 
bv  the  Massachusetts  Commission,  partly  with  state  funds  and  partly 
through  co-operation  with  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  Blind,  reference  may  be  had  to  Miss  Agnes  Wal- 
berg’s  paper  on  “Suggestive  Undertakings  for  the  Blind  now  in 
Progress,”  presented  before  this  Association  in  1910  and  printed  in 
the  'biennial  report  of  the  Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  that 
year  (pp.  31-40)  ; also  to  the  later  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  etc. 

In  all  fairness  we  think  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  very  few  blind 
persons  of  any  age  or  group  are  wholly  free  from  the  need  of  special 
service  of  one  kind  or  another.  Among  others,  the  proposed  investigation 
should  seek  the  answer  fully  from  the  following  general  questions: 

(1)  Are  the  very  young  blind  of  the  State  being  properly  prepared  for 
school  life  and  healthy  living,  and  the  proper  efforts  being  made  for 
the  conservation  of  vision  among  children  and  adults? 

(2)  Are  those  between  7 or  S and  IS  and  19  years  of  age  being  effect- 
ively trained,  physically,  mentally,  morally,  socially,  and  practically  for 
the  affairs  of  active  life?  And  have  they  a clear  knowledge  of  the  valu- 
able advantages  freely  open  to  them  at  the  State  School  at  Lansing? 

(3)  If  grown  and  in  good  physical,  mental  and  moral  condition,  are 
they  actively  and  usefully  occupied?  And  if  not,  why  not?  And  have  they 
a clear  and  correct  understanding  of  the  privileges  open  to  them  at 
Saginaw  West  Side? 

(4)  Whatever  their  age,  if  in  good  condition  of  body  and  mind,  have 
they  learned  to  read  by  touch,  (in  what  system  or  systems)  and  do  they 
know  of  the  Michigan  Free  Lending  Library  for  the  Blind,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  borrowed  books  transported  from  and  back  to  the  Library 
in  the  U.  S.  mails  post  free?  Would  they  like  to  learn  to  read  any  system 
of  embossed  type  for  the  blind,  to  write  any  system  of  raised  dots  or  to 
operate  an  ordinary  typewriter? 

(5)  Do  they  need  and  desire  industrial  or  vocational  training  either  at 
an  institution  or  at  their  homes? 

(6)  Do  they  need  help  in  selling  marketable  articles  that  they  can  make 
at  home? 

(7)  How  are  they  entertained  and  consoled,  and  what  are  their 
church  privileges  and  preferences? 

(8)  Do  they  need  vocational  suggestions,  friendly  visits,  encourage- 
ment, help  of  any  kind? 

(9)  Are  they  and  we  willing  to  co-operate  with  any  organization  that 
can  command  public  confidence  in  an  effort  to  secure  such  an  inquiry 
info  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  blind  of  this  State,  and  later  to  secure 
the  embodiment  of  the  proper  deductions  from  such  a survey  into  practic- 
al measures,  public  or  private,  for  the  solution  of  the  serious  problems 
thus  brought  clearly  to  light? 
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ESTIMATES  AND  GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

At  first  view,  we  may  seem  far  at  sea  concerning  the  steps  in  detail 
to  be  urged  for  immediate  adoption  in  this  matter.  Borne  things  that 
have  seemed  to  the  writer  very  desirable,  have  not  received  the  necessary 
encouragement  to  make  them  practicable.  But  whether  the  thing  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  wisest  way  possible  or  not,  since  other  valuable 
things  are  rarely  done  in  complete  perfection,  it  does  not  seem  probable 
or  desirable  that  Michigan  should  be  content  to  stand  still  in  this  matter 
and  thus  soon  find  herself  in  the  rear  rank  while  other  progressive  states 
are  rapidly  marching  toward  the  front  and  manfully  carrying  the  cause 
of  the  blind  and  handicapped  generally  to  a high  state  of  efficiency. 

After  due  and  careful  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it 
seems  proper  and  advisable  to  recommend  the  establishment  by  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  a special  commission  to  undertake  the  proposed  statewide 
survey  and  registration  of  the  blind  of  Michigan  and  their  needs  and  to 
impart  helpful  information  to  the  individuals  so  visited;  and  the  officers 
of  the  Michigan  Blind  People’s  Welfare  Association,  affiliated  with  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  may  well  be  authorized 
to  lay  a suitable  measure  for  this  purpose  before  the  Legislature  of  1915, 
and  labor  for  its  early  enactment  into  law. 

The  measure  as  a whole  is  of  far  more  importance  to  the  blind  them- 
selves and  to  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  good  people  of  the  State,  than 
any  of  the  minor  details  which  some  may  very  naturally  feel  prompted  to 
discuss  at  this  time,  but  which  can  only  be  wisely  and  definitely  con- 
sidered and  decided  by  the  Commission  itself  after  its  appointment.  The 
commissioners  should  be  sympathetically  familiar  with  the  problems  of 
blindness  and  the  blind,  and  should  recognize  their  relations  to  other 
public  problems.  True,  the  blind  of  Michigan  are  far  apart  in  most 
cases,  and  cannot  all  be  visited  personally  every  year.  Hence,  if  all  are 
to  be  visited  once  in  person,  we  may  as  well  see  to  it  that  as  much  good 
as  possible  shall  be  done  them  at  this  one  first  visit,  and  that  as  much 
useful  information  as  practicable  shall  be  obtained  and  carefully  recorded 
without  unnecessary  delay.  These  confidential  records  should  be  so 
planned  and  preserved  as  to  be  of  permanent  value. 

At  the  close  of  the  preliminary  survey,  and  again  two,  five,  or  ten  years 
later,  we  should  be  able  to  classify  the  several  cases  embraced  in  the 
register  in  various  ways.  Hence  it  will  be  important  to  obtain  definite 
answers  to  some  inquiries  which,  at  first  glance,  some  might  think  im- 
pertinent questions.  Thus,  for  example,  it  must  be  possible  at  any  time, 
by  reference  to  the  records  to  determine  whether  each  case  is  a child,  a 
middle-aged  adult,  or  an  elderly  person,  whether  educated  or  uneducated 
in  general  or  in  the  ways  of  the  blind,  whether  self-supporting  or  depend- 
ent in  whole  or  in  part,  whether  living  in  their  own  homes  or  with 
parents  or  children  or  persons  on  whom  they  have  no  Ygal  claim 
for  the  means  of  support;  what  their  personal  history  has  been  in 
certain  particulars,  etc.,  etc.  Certain  needs  of  each  should  be  in- 
quired into,  and  the  chosen  agents  should  in  no  case  abuse  their  con- 
fidential relationship. 

The  primary  object  of  the  survey,  to  promote  all  reasonable  and 
kindly  service  to  the  individual  and  to  the  class,  should  not  be  lost 
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si"lit  of’  but  the  canvassing  agents  should  be  at  once  courteous,  tactful 
and  persistent  in  obtaining  the  desired  information  in  each  case,  as  well 
as  in  seeking  to  impart  serviceable  information  and  helpful  suggestions. 
\nd  to  this  end,  the  preliminary  field  agents,  or  surveyors,  should  be 
made  very  familiar  with  what  Michigan  is  now  doing  for  the  blind  of 
different  classes,  and  also  with  the  good  work  which  other  states  have 
undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  and  which  may  be  deemed  worthy 
(tf  commendation  for  adoption  here. 

Such  an  undertaking  as  this  cannot  be  efficiently  carried  through 
without  a considerable  sum  of  money  to  foot  the  bills.  We  should  earn- 
estly seek  as  much  as  one  thousand  dollars  for  work  in  each  congressional 
district  and  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  expenses  necessary  at  the  cen- 
tral office,  for  stationery,  printing,  clerk  hire,  etc.,  so  that  the  i*esults  of 
the  inquiry  may  be  ready  for  consideration  promptly  at  the  close  of  the 
year's  work  at  the  time  of  our  next  biennial  conference  and  in  time  to  lay 
its  most  instructive  indications  before  the  Legislatui'e  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  of  1917. 

Public  officials  and  philanthropic  men  and  women  of  means  want  ample 
facts  and  figures  on  which  to  base  their  helpful  action.  And  if  we  are 
to  render  important  service  in  our  common  cause,  we  should  go  forward 
with  courage,  determination  and  practical  prudence.  Joint  action,  co- 
operation, team  work — what  else  is  necessary?  And  if  we  will  not  do 
our  part  in  such  a movement,  lvow  can  we  consistently  blame  others  for 
failing  to  do  their  pai*t  in  promoting  our  welfai’e  and  that  of  our  ixioi*e 
needy  associates?  Let  us  take  hold  of  this  matter,  as  we  did  of  the  Em- 
ployment Institution  measure  twelve  years  ago,  and  with  a hearty  will 
carry  it  thru  to  a successful  conclusion. 


